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A PILGRIMAGE TO QUIETUDE 

BY LA WHENCE OILMAN 



Among the quiet hills and the peace-haunted valleys of 
northern Connecticut the world is not what Pater called 
" importunately visible." That cathedral of which he loved 
to speak, " where the soul seemed to be taking refuge," you 
may dream into existence for yourself in the dim coolness of 
a pine wood upon a slope high above the valley, which is, 
you would swear, a week's journey from paved streets and 
the dusty tread of crowds. Upon the mysteries of this forest 
sanctuary the outer world intrudes not even a little way; 
and here, if you choose, — ^here, in this enfolding quiet 
that is as near to the music of silence as you will ever 
come, — ^you can transform the murmuring stillness that is 
diffused through the violet and silver dusk into the low 
voices of monks or priests reciting their evening office . . . 
you fancy you could almost make out the words if you lis- 
tened closely enough — •" Tu autem in nobis es, Domine, et 
nomen sanctum tuum invocatum est super nos." 

In this place full of peace and dreams, you may recall 
that an unremembered Platonist has told us that the 
hours when the mind is absorbed by beauty are the only 
hours when we really live: and here, in this lovely world 
of sweet solitudes and hushed airs and rich emerald dis- 
tances, where the clamorous din of contending voices and 
conflicting aims is almost softened into gentleness — ^here, 
marvellously enough, you may, if you will, sup full of beauty. 
For among these summer hills a certain large-visioned and 
munificent idealist is pleased yearly to call into being, for 
the delight of his friends and neighbors of the countryside 
and for the greater glory of art, a festival of music-making, 
to which certain not wholly unregenerate denizens of the 
outer world are privileged to come. But this nausio-loving 
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Mseeenas of the New England Mils is so modest and self- 
effacing in the pursuit of his unique beneficence that you 
might read exhaustively through the printed programme of 
the Festival without once coming upon his name. You will 
learn only of the memorable proceedings of ' * The Litchfield 
County Choral Union," and of certain activities of distin- 
guished composers, singers, ordiestras, conductors, pianists, 
and violinists at their meetings in the simple concert-hall 
(they are content to call it merely " The Music Shed ") at 
Norfolk, in that border country of Connecticut where the 
Berkshires, in their gracious abundance, overflow out of 
Massachusetts. 

It was to attend these noteworthy proceedings that a 
privileged though unworthy alien from the outer turbulence 
undertook a pilgrimage to those haunts of quietude, made 
lyric for a time by the beneficently magic wand of Maecenas 
: — ^who shall, in the course of this brief chronicle, be legen- 
dary no more; for he is, as a multiude of grateful musio- 
lovers are well aware, none other than Carl Stoeckel, — ^ 
enlightened enthusiast, patron, and connoisseur. There was 
to be much and consequential music-making at this 1916 
Festival ; but chiefly and engagingly, for the pilgrim, there 
was to be the first performance anywhere (important pre- 
mieres are a treasured specialty at these meetings) of a 
new composition by one of the greatest masters of music 
now living : Charles Martin Loeffler, whose earlier symphonic 
works — La Mort de Tintagiles, La Bonne Chanson, A Pagan 
Poem — ^with his incomparable songs and chamber-music, 
have won for him a fame of rare and enviable quality. 

There was a beguiling fitness in the circumstance that this 
symphony of Loeffler 's was suspected to be, in part, a ful- 
fillment of the advice of Jefferies to all sick children of the 
world : " Let us leave this beating and turning over of empty 
straw; let us return to the streams and the hills; let us 
ponder by night in view of the stars." The composer has 
asked us to see with him, in this tone-poem, a wearied and 
contemplative wanderer, wrought upon, you fancy, by 

. . . the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

following the eternal dream: a w.and«r«r passing through 
a land (he tells us) " of ever-changing enchantments, where 
clouds moved like a procession of nuns over the hills, or de- 
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scended upon a lake, changing it into a mysterious gray sea. 
From far away (he continues) came a curious tolling of vil- 
lage church bells. On the slope above, a shepherd piped to 
his flocks. At last the pilgrim stood before the cathedral of 
a Benedictine Monastery, contemplating its beauty — even 
the grotesque beauty of the gargoyles, placed on the house 
of worship to ward off evil spirits. In the church, with ite 
rose-window still aglow with the last evening light, the office 
of compline — known to the Benedictine monks as Kora, Mys- 
tica — was tendered to God, and peace descended into the soul 
of the pilgrim." 

i Here, then, was to be a translation into music of the 
meditations and the moods of one who, having (as the 
Upanishads say) crossed over all the sorrows of the heart : 
having wandered and dreamed upon the hills and in the 
fields and valleys, had now turned his heart inward toward 
the silence of that holy of holies where, ** with half -parted 
lips, the Infinite murmurs its ancient story," and where 
there is a light that shines, as Shankara tells us, like a light 
>vithin a vase. 

And as it had been foreshadowed, so it proved to be. The 
music was evocative, transforming. As we listened, the long 
June twilight falling slowly through the lilac-scented still- 
ness outside became, for us, one with the enchantment that 
entered the soul of the pilgrim who spoke to us from 
the music. Through the open doors and windows the en- 
circling hills, a deepening purple against the luminous 
amber of the sunset sky; the hushed valley with its distant 
shining stream; the tremulous stillness of the fields: these 
things were touched with magic, caught up and merged, by 
the witchery of the tone-poet, into the pictures unfolded in 
his music — became one with the communicated vision of the 
rhapsodist. You forgot that shepherds no longer pipe to 
their flocks upon the New England hills — if indeed they ever 
did: under the poet's spell, the liquid silver of the thrush's 
song, that rose and sank through the amethyst dusk, became 
that lonely fluting upon the hills. And when the passionate 
brooding and aspiration of the Adagio — music that was as a 
cry straight from the heart — ^led us at last, amid the chiming 
of the monastery bells, into the enwrapping holiness of the 
cathedral, with the chanting monks kneeling under the fading 
jeweled light. ..." Ad te suspiramus gementes et 
flentes in hoc lacrymarum valle . . ." then you might 
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well have been minded of the reflection of Jeremy Taylor: 
** If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if he lasts 
till evensong, and then says his compline an hour before the 
time." 

So, at the end, you were left, through the miraculous 
agency of a great and transfiguring art, with a blend of 
reality and dream, — a reality of haunted richness and 
glamorous beauty, a dream half vision and half reverie; 
and it is likely that, forever after, you will think of the im- 
memorial holiness and quiet of an old cathedral in terms 
of the holiness and quiet of a summer night among dim hills, 
where the songs of thrushes and of shepherd's pipings arei 
blended in a fantasy of melancholy sweetness, and the chants 
of worshiping monks are wrought out of the immortal ritual 
of the heart's peace. 

Lawrence Gilmait. 



